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ONE THIRD OF THE NATION’S YOUTH 


A three-pronged attack on the problems of that one-third of the population 
which does not complete high school shaped up rapidly in the closing days of the re- 
cent session of Congress and is on the Senate and House calendars for action soon 
after Congress returns in January. Known, in the House one-package version, as the 
Youth Employment Opportunities Act, the bills would provide: 





e@ On-the-job training, in private industry, for out-of-school 16-to 
2l-year-olds, with "supplementary" classroom study, aimed at proper 
orientation and development of skills required for useful employment. 
A guidance feature here might include such advice as "Go back to 
school," and Labor Secretary Goldberg, who would administer program, 
hopes that some, lacking only a little schooling to qualify for high- 
school diplomas, could earn them under this program. 





e Public-service training (employment by state and local governments, 
hospitals, libraries, etc.), subsidized by federal government. 





eA Youth Conservation Corps (similar to old Civilian Conservation 
Corps) for out-of-doors work in forests, recreational areas, etc., 
operating out of camps to be established. 








The Senate has already enacted (Aug. 23 as part of the Manpower Development and 
Training Act) the on-the-job training feature. Federal government would be author- 
ized to supplement earnings paid by private employers under approved programs. Pi- 
lot programs are contemplated for both on-the-job and public-service training, with 
25,000 enrolled under each. Senate and House differ widely on size of proposed 
Youth Conservation Corps--House calls for 12,000; Senate for initial 30,000, growing 


to 150,000. The proposed YCC would be for boys only. The other programs would be 
open to both boys and girls. 


Congressional Committees, moving swiftly in waning days of session, received 
President Kennedy's recommendation June 7, held hearings, and reported bills favor- 
ably. House Education and Labor Committee acted (on HR 7536) Aug. 2; Senate La- 
bor and Public Welfare Committee (on S 404 and S 2036) Sept. 12. 








Witnesses warned of growing employment problem for school drop-outs, of whom 
there will be 7.5 million during 1960's. Peak comes in 1965 when 3.8 million boys 
and girls will reach age of 18 (nearly twice the total for 1950). Unemployment rate 
among those aged 16-21, Goldberg said, is more than twice the national average. One 
witness told of study made by a Detroit high school which found, three years after 
graduation, that 48 percent of 1958 graduates had not found any sort of employment. 


"What is needed," said Goldberg, "is authority that will enable us actively to 


assist in developing and providing work experience and employment opportunities 
where none presently exist." 
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Campaign to win public support for education was begun this week by HEW 
= = Secretary Ribicoff, with address at San Francisco's Commonwealth Club. 
NEWS He plans to scour the country,.in coming months, speaking to civic lead- 
s ers, educators, parents, and students, trying to win firm commitment for 
FRONT "education of the highest quality." "When urgently needed legislation is 


Wwe « r™ tno 
—. «<f a 





stalled in a Congressional committee by a single vote," Ribicoff said, 
"the public does not make its voice heard." Reference was to House Rules 
Committee vote squashing President Kennedy's aid-for-schools proposals. 











The Secretary outlined these goals: Scholarships, laboratories, and classrooms to pro- 
vide all with opportunity for college education; more graduate training in many profes- 
sions, more medical and dental schools, with scholarships; more and better trained 
teachers, with higher salaries; more vocational training schools and more counseling; 
construction of needed classrooms. 





The federal government, Ribicoff said, will have to join with the states to achieve so- 
lution of these problems. 





P Merit pay for Texas teachers is up for reconsideration by many school boards, on 
heels of $810 annual base pay increase voted by legislature. Word came from Donald G. 
Nugent, executive director, Texas Association of School Boards, following Austin meeting 
of 1,150 association members. 


> Stripping University of Florida of most off-campus teaching functions, state board 
of control created separate Institute for Continuing University Studies to establish 
graduate study centers; operate center-based undergraduate study programs; exploit teach- 
ing possibilities of radio and television. Change was made, a board member indicated, 
in response to request from industry sources. 





B® Tougher curriculum faces Los Angeles high-school students, with requirement for é 
graduation boosted to 170 semester hours in three years, up from 150. Added were one 
semester each in science, social studies, fine arts, practical arts; separate one-se- 
mester 10th-grade course in vocational and personal guidance. 





PB crowded University of Minnesota (enrollment 30,000 plus) found it had 2,100 sopho- 
mores in one psychology course. Prof. James J. Jenkins pre-empted an auditorium, said 
there would be no attendance record; no written reports; two quarterly tests, multiple 
choice and machine graded. 





|g Book boom is reported by Wall Street Journal, with sales doubled in five years-- 
texts up 70 percent, juveniles 100 percent. Factors: population increase, "rise in 
educational and cultural standards."" Trend: paperbacks for school use. 








> Annotated catalogue of films on communism for use in schools is in October Audio- 
Visual Instruction (NEA Audio-Visual Instructional Service) with warning that listing is 
not endorsement. Teacher must decide whether film is objective report or example of 
slanted propaganda. 





ie Voluntary plan for rating Utah's private schools is contemplated by state board of 
education after rejection by legislature of mandatory proposal. Expectation is that 
patrons would pressure private schools to qualify for approval. 





> Space questions tossed at teachers by Ohio students led to establishment, by Ohio's 
Division of Aviation, of pilot inservice program for Columbus teachers, dealing with 
aviation, astronomy, satellites. Course, which may be extended to other Ohio teachers, e 
ends Oct. 26 with illustrated lecture by representative of National Aeronautics and 
Space Administration utilizing NASA traveling space science demonstration unit. 
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PASTORAL PROGNOSTICATIONS 


There are fewer farms, fewer farmers, but just as many people (54 million) in rural 
areas as a decade ago, and problems of rural education multiply as low income farm fam- 
ilies are dislocated, nonfarm rural communities seek industrialization, migrant farm 
families awaken social conscience. What to do about it was concern of 800 educators 
assembled in Pittsburgh at joint conference of NEA Department of Rural Education and 
the Division of County and Rural Area Superintendents. 





A_look at the future was presented by Shirley Cooper, associate secretary, Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, and one-time assistant director, NEA Divi- 
sion of Rural Service. The Cooper crystal ball revealed these prospects for the 60's: 





@ Development of centers for education of foreign students seeking answers 
to rural problems of emerging nations. 

@ Expansion of outdoor education, with classrooms moving into fields and 
forests, business places, and industry. 

@ Model community schools demonstrating the how, why, and what of community 
programs adapted to particular localities. 

e Bus transportation in reverse, with classes traveling to nearby points 
to learn processes of government, business enterprise, use of natural 
resources. 

@ Mobile classrooms (trailers), serving migrant workers, mushrooming 
communities. 

e@ Classes for Youth Conservation Corps. (See page 1.) 

e Institutes, bringing together NEA staff members and teachers in isolated 
areas to strengthen instructional programs, encourage participation 
in professional organization, and workshops for educators and citi- 
zens to explore problems and achievements of rural schools. 

e@ Retraining of industrial workers displaced by automation to develop new 
skills, restore confidence. 

@ Continuing education for the 62 million who have not completed high school. 

@ Regional recreation programs, offering rural respite to harried city 
dwellers. 

e Teacher exchanges, and possibly whole classes exchanged at eighth-grade 
level, transposed from one region to another for cross-fertilization 
of national culture. 
































Tradition and established practice, Cooper observed, add stability and continuity 
to any program, but can become a yoke and heavy burden. Rural educators, facing new 
problems in the 60's, must now seek new solutions for hopes and wants of the people, 
direct attention to fields of teaching opportunity now lying fallow and unproductive. 








[——— Oh, Say Can You See? 


Over the schoolhouse, in the four-color illustration spread across pages 12 
and 13 of Finding New Neighbors, a third-grade reader provided this year for 
200,000 California pupils, flies not the Stars and Stripes but the national flag 
of Canada. Ginn & Co. which confused plates for the U.S. and Canadian editions, 
now figures it would cost $250,000 to print the right books for California, but 
has offered paste-overs to correct the error. State board of education, with no 
offense intended for Canadian "neighbours" (that's the way the books spell it) 
is pondering whether mix-up constitutes breach of contract. 
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a NEWSMAKERS: Carroll V. Newsom resigned from New York Univ. presidency (which 
carries a $50,000+ salary) to become senior vice-president of Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
publishing firm, Jan. 1. e@ Warren G. Cutts, director, Reading Center, Kent State 
Univ. (Ohio), was named as the first Specialist for Reading on the U. S. Office of © 
Education staff. e@ Selmer H. Berg, supt. of schools, Oakland, Calif., announcing 
he would retire in June, said one of the most important developments of recent years 
is "the renewed interest in education...on the part of the public as well as stu- 
dents.'"' @ North Carolina Gov. Terry Sanford, chosen by fellow Southern governors 
to head Southern Regional Education Board, told SREB that education "has possession 
of the key to all our regional hopes and aspirations," and said the South is close 
to "the opportunity to realize the fruits of quality education" at all levels. 











EDUCATION SCOPE Siar 


% "What's Happened to Patriotism?" asks Max Rafferty, supt. of schools, La Canada, 
Calif., in October Reader's Digest. He blames "life adjustment" of pampered pupils 
and debunking of heroes for fair-weather spies, Korean turncoats. Also in the 
Digest: "The Church, the Government and the Schools," by Robert Coughlan of Life, 
and "Can We Be Equal and Excellent Too?" by John W. Gardner, president, Carnegie 
Corporation. 








OTHER OCTOBER ARTICLES: Changing Times: "Kids & Athletics," on the problem of 
how to make all U. S. youngsters physically fit without high-pressure razzle-dazzle. 
The "Schools & Colleges" section looks at the annual obstacle race called "getting 
into college." e@ Parade (Oct. 15): ''The School That Has Everything," on a new 
school equipped for team teaching in Lexington, Mass. 





ON RADIO: "Dorothy Gordon Youth Forum" will have Newton N. Minow, chairman 
of the Federal Communications Commission, as guest panelist in two discussions 
of television: Oct. 15, with five elementary-school children from Washington, > 





D.C., exploring the question, "What are children seeking in TV?" Oct. 22, with 
five high-school students, "What is youth seeking in TV?" (Sundays, Oct. 15 and 
22, 2:05 p.m. E.D.T., NBC Radio Network, except WNBC, which is 10:35 a.m.) 


NEW EDITION: An Inexpensive Science Library, fifth edition, lists 679 paper- 
bound science books, recommended for high-school students, college undergraduates, 
teachers, and the educated general public. (American Assn. for the Advancement of 
Science, 1515 Massachusetts Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. 25 cents.) 





NEW BOOKS: The American High School and the Talented Student, by Frank 0. Cop- 
ley, offers advice about starting and maintaining a program of Advanced Placement 
under which the exceptionally able student may pursue college-level courses in high 
school. (Univ. of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; 92 pages, $3.95.), @ Progress of 
Public Education in the United States of America 1960-61, summary report of the U.S. 
Office of Education to this year's International Conference on Public Education at 
Geneva, and the first such report any nation has presented in four languages, is now 
available from the Supt. of Documents, U.S. Govt. Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. (Four-language edition--English, French, Russian, Spanish; 318 pages, $1.25.) 











Check local listings and newsstands for late changes 
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